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Rasdoaxe & Bread 


By Lester B. Granger 


Recently I got a report from 
the National Sharecropper’s 
Fund, which is a_ too-little- 
known organization that seeks 
to keep national attention 
focused on the condition of the 
low man on the totem pole in 
agriculture. The report makes 
shocking reading, not because 


it presents 
‘ Bg SE 
startling new 


facts, but be- 3 
cause the story 
that it tells 
follows so 
closely the old 
familiar pat- 
tern. 

It is a bitter 
comment on 
the short me- 
mory of the 
general public that almost no 
one except a few people gives 
any sustained thought to the 
plight of sharecroppers—that is, 
except the sharecroppers them- 
selves. 

Twenty years ago, when John 
Steinbeck’s ‘‘Grapes of Wrath’’ 
was a best-seller and, later, a 
powerful film, the word ‘‘share- 
cropper’? was synonymous with 
hunger, illiteracy and despera- 
tion. 


Double Tragedy 


Today most people think that 
sharecropping is a thing of the 
past, like peonage—and that’s 
a double tragedy. It’s a tragedy 
because the sharecropper is 
still very much with us; it’s a 
tragedy that people should be- 
come so used to continued suf- 
fering as to be able to forget 
it and pretend that it doesn’t 
exist any longer. 

Fay Bennett, executive secre- 
tary of the National Sharecrop- 
pers Fund, reports a_ typical 
tenant-farmer condition in Ala- 
bama, not far from Tuskegee 
Institute. “Rent was paid in 
bales of cotton. Twenty percent 
of the families owned no live- 
stock, and more than half of 
the renters did not own a cow 
or a hog. Eighty-seven percent 
of the families owned some 
poultry, with an average of ap- 
proximately 13 birds. Forty-five 
percent of the farmers owned 
no farm equipment. Many 
farmers were reluctant to dis- 
close the unfavorable  condi- 
tion of their financial status. 
The vicious cycle of being ‘fur- 
nished’ through the year by the 
landlord, paying high interest 
rates on loans, and ending the 
season by just breaking even, or 
in the hole, has sapped much 
of the life out of many good 
farmers.’’ 


Rotting To Pieces 


It is true that in this par- 
ticular case a Farmers Club, or- 
ganized several years ago, has 
improved the situation by pool- 
ing savings in a credit union, 


making cooperative purchases 
of seed and fertilizer, buying 
a tractor used cooperatively, 
and expanding kitchen garden 
and home canning activities. 

It is also true, however, that 
there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of tenant-farmers and 
sharecroppers still lacking 
leadership of this kind. They 
are rotting to pieces just as 
steadily and surely as a valu- 
able piece of farm machinery 
would rot into worthlessness if 
left neglected and exposed to 
the elements year after year. 


Move Away 


Tens of thousands of share- 
croppers are protesting these 
conditions by moving off the 
farm. They have escaped from 
living conditions in which they 
had incomes of less than $1,000 
for feeding, clothing and caring 
for an entire family. 

They have watched the fed- 
eral government move in with 
farm improvement programs for 
the South, programs. which, for 
the most part, have benefited 
the farm owners — the planta- 
tion bosses — rather than the 
chap underneath who has 
needed the help most. The per- 
centage of tenant-farmers and 
sharecroppers has been declin- 
ing steadily during the past 20 
years, but not rapidly enough. 
And declining in the wrong 
way for a family that has 
lived on the farm for genera- 
tions and loves farm life should 
not have to pull up stakes and 
move to a city slum in order 
to improve itself. 


Aid For Others 


There should be a way for 
bringing technical and finan- 
cial assistance to our depressed 
farm classes, just as we have 
‘brought this aid to peoples in 
other lands, in such a way as 
to stabilize their situation and 
build insecurity into security 
from year to year. 

Isn’t it queer that a country 
which has been able in the 
past ten years to work out dar- 
ing and imaginative programs 
for aid to underdeveloped 
countries can’t find a way to 
give substantial and lasting aid 
to under-developed groups within 
our own population? 

This is the picture of condi- 
tions which too many Amer- 
icans have forgotten since the 
ugly black days of the Great 
Depression. It is a picture that 
the National Sharecroppers 
Fund is trying valiantly to keep 
before the public and will con- 
tinue to try as the problem of 
tenant-farming and _ sharecrop- 
ping continues. 

Those who would like to know 
more about the Fund itself and 
the cause that it serves can 
write to the National Share- 
croppers Fund at 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 
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SPECIAL REPORT ON MISSISSIPPI EMERGENCY 


By Fay Bennett, Executive Secretary 
June, 1956 National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 


In a recent request for aid, a key Negro leader writes: 
"I am still here in Mississippi and don't plan to leave soon. But I 
need some operating cash to keep my farm going until the crops are in 
and the Citizens Council people here have seen to it that I can't 
get any loan. Still I am very happy as long as we have people like 
you folks to help keep us alive, and we shall hold the fort. We 
shall look forward with happiness to a brighter tomorrow." 

National Sharecroppers Fund is arranging the loan he needs. 


Because the increasing tensions in Mississippi have brought rapidly mount- 
ing requests for financial help to NSF, the Board of Directors sent a 
special investigator to talk with persons whose livelihoods are being 
threatened. Here is part of his report: 


"Two major problems are basic and need immediate attention of a sus- 
tained nature. These are the need to gain the vote and the need to 
develop a sound credit system. Voting by Negroes is practically non- 
existent. This judgment is based, not on the fact that by far the 
majority of Negroes don't seek to exercise the vote, but on the fact 
that when he does seek to vote, every possible effort is made in the 
counties visited to prevent his use of the ballot box. 


"The second major need is a sound credit system with reasonable interest, 
free from being used as an economic weapon to curtail such basic rights as 
the right to earn a living, to vote, etc. A fundamental aspect of such a 
system would be some form of cooperative self-help endeavor. There is a 
real need for a program to develop land ownership among tenant and share- 
cropper families. Already forty land-owning Negro farmers have formed 

an association whereby they hope to develop cooperative plans to help 

make secure their own farming operations, and to aid their less fortun- 
ate landless brothers to acquire land." 


Voting rights must be left to other organizations but the economic needs 
of the tenant farmer have always been a primary concern of National Share- 
croppers Fund. We have reached in several directions to provide moral 
support and guidance as well as sources of funds to this group of forty 
farmers which has courageously set its sights on the future. Other long- 
range efforts at cooperation are being supported. 


Most urgently, we have moved rapidly to give immediate aid in cases where 
economic need was caused by the struggle of the Negroes to achieve their 
rights. Cash loans have been made after a quick but thorough investiga- 
tion of each case. The following are typical examples: 


Mr. H. His $1800 farm tractor (almost wholly paid off) being repossessed, 
A tenant farmer, Mr. H. was ordered off the land and lost his credit stand- 
ing because of his organizational associations. NFS provided a loan and 
saved the tractor which means his livelihood. 


Mr. B. A tenant farmer for 20 years. Active locally in organization for 
the rights of Negroes. Credit cut off. No crop loan available. Lost his 
pick-up truck by repossession several months ago. His combine and home 
furnishings were about to be seized when NSF came through with a loan. 


Mr. T. Tenant farmer. A qualified voter for some years. Last fall his 
ballot was snatched from him and put in an envelope beside the ballot box. 
When Mr. T. challenged this procedure, his credit standing suddently evap- 
orated; he could get no crop loan; his outstanding debts on farm equipment 
were called. Our investigator reported: "In desperation he turned to 
local 'loan sharks' and after giving a second mortgage on everything from 
the bed he sleeps on to the tractor he farms with, he was able to get 

$300 each from two loan companies to carry on his farming operation. With 
this $600, Mr. T. had to buy food for his family of eight, buy seed, fer- 
tilizer, and gasoline for his tractor. By June, his funds were used up." 
His debts to the loan companies, plus 33 1/3 % interest, couldn't be re- 
paid. His equipment was about to be repossessed when an NSF loan was made. 


All loans made by National Sharecroppers Fund are non-interest bearing, 
long-term loans to help the farmer facing economic reprisal put himself 
and his family on their feet. 

(see other side, please) 


